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added to make the Bibliography more complete, 
there are : 

1. Mortensen, Le Thidtre Francais au Mbyen 
Age (1903). The Swedish title (1899) is given, 
n, 68, as a book "beyond my range." It would 
not have been of much importance, as it is chiefly 
valuable for its clear presentation of familiar and 
general facts, and its precise divisions have an 
exactness to which the facts do not always cor- 
respond. 

2. Thompson, E. N. S., The Controversy be- 
tween the Puritans and the Stage (1903). An 
excellent book, which would well supplement Mr. 
Chambers's Note (n, iii), and the first chapter of 
his work. 

3. Symmes, H. S., Les Dibuts de la Critique 
Dramatique en Angleterre jusqu'a la Mort de 
Shakespeare (1903). A good thesis, with a Bib- 
liography. 

4. Romer, M., Der Aberglaube bei den Dra- 
matikern des 16. Jahrhunderts in Frankreich 
(1903). 

5. Hauke, H., John Bedford's Moral Play, 
" The Play of Wit and Science" (1904). 

All scholars interested in the history of the 
drama must be grateful for the publication of 
The Mediaeval Stage, a work combining patient 
and profound learning, good common sense, and 
extraordinary amenity. It is a pleasure also to 
see such admirable press-work, and to hold com- 
fortably in the hand volumes, which though thick, 
are remarkably light. When will our American 
publishers follow the English example, and make 
light books ? 

Wm. Lyon Phelps. 

Tale Uiwowsiiy. 



GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

Beginning German by H. C. Biebwikth, Ph. D. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1903, 8vo., vi 

+ 214 pp. 
Essentials of German by B. J. Vos. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1903, 8vo., viii + 222 pp. 
Elements of German by Henrietta K. Becker, 

Ph. D. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1903, 

8vo., 334 pp. 

Unlike the Classical languages, German has no 



firmly established place at which its study is 
regularly taken up in our schools. The German 
beginner to-day belongs generally to one of three 
clearly defined classes: in the high-schools he either 
comes to German with no previous grammatical 
training — save that in his own mother-tongue, or 
he has mastered the elements of Latin grammar 
by a two years' study of that language, or lastly, 
he begins German in college only. 

There seems, accordingly, to be room for three 
distinct types of German lesson-books. The one 
for the grammatical tyro would, of course, have to 
begin at the very beginning. The writer of a 
book of the second type may presuppose a general 
training in grammar and its terminology and so 
spare himself the trouble of defining what is meant 
by case, tense, mode, voice of verb, etc. Finally, 
a book meant for the college student only, would 
for the elucidation of many facts in German acci- 
dence and syntax refer systematically to similar 
phenomena in Latin, e. g. the reflexive pronoun, 
the non-oruission of the relative pronoun, the prep- 
ositions governing two cases, the use of the dative 
with certain verbs and adjectives, the impersonal 
passive of intransitive verbs, eta, etc. 

The first fact to be noted with regard to the 
three books before us, is that they all belong to 
the second type which adapted as it is to the 
needs of high-school and college alike has always 
been a favorite with the publishers. 

But this is not the only trait which the works, 
all published in 1903 and therefore using the new 
official orthography, have in common. As their 
titles indicate, they also have the same general 
aim : to inculcate only the fundamental facts of 
German grammar. The question naturally arises: 
Was there any need of such books ? 

Now, Dr. Becker's 'Elements of German' might 
owe its existence solely to the circumstance that 
the Chicago firm in starting its Lake German 
Series had, of course, to provide for some lesson- 
book. 

No such necessity existed for Messrs. Holt and 
Co., the publishers of one of the two most popular 
German grammars. Why did they not simply 
issue a separate edition of Thomas's Practical Ger- 
man Grammar, First Part, which was meant to 
present the fundamental facts of the grammar so 
as to fit the learner to begin reading easy prose ? 
The answer to this question is the fact that in the 
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two new books of the New York firm — and also in 
Dr. Becker's Elements — the following principles 
form the basis : 

A systematic treatise of grammar is not desirable. 

The material to be presented allows of further 
reduction. 

The subject of cognates does not form part of an 
elementary lesson-book. 

At first blush, Harris's German Lessons, Heath 
and Co., 1893, may seem to have anticipated all 
this. But since the publication of that handy little 
work, the report of the "Committee of Twelve" 
has changed the standards and the new books 
fulfil the requirements laid down for the present 
elementary course, which the German Lessons 
does not. 

If in agreement, however, as to the general pur- 
pose, the authors differ widely in their methods. 
Dr. Bierwith follows the translation method strictly. 
Dr. Becker uses the ' natural ' method extensively. 
Professor Vos takes a position half-way between 
the two. 

There are especially two reasons which militate 
against the conversational use of German with 
beginners at college : the large size of the classes 
and the self-consciousness of the student. I do 
not know whether such considerations have influ- 
enced Dr. Bierwirth, the fact is that he does not 
give any exercises in conversation. His purpose, 
his sole purpose is to prepare the pupil in thirty 
lessons for the reading of connected texts and for 
composition proper. And in strict pursuance of 
this aim, he deliberately limits himself to about 
500 words and phrases and travels the 'old 
fashioned ' way of disconnected sentences. How 
admirably he has done this work will appear from 
the further remarks, but as a great many excellent 
traits of his book have been taken over from his 
Elements of German (Holt & Co., 1900), I refer 
the reader to the review of that book in Modem 
Language Notes, 1901, March number, col. 177 ff. 
I wish to state here that in my opinion, Professor 
Vos's Essentials is a most satisfactory book, 
while Dr. Becker's Elements, to deserve this 
praise, needs some changes for which a second 
edition may give an opportunity. 

In the twenty-eight lessons of Professor Vos's 
book, we find translation exercises on the whole 
very similar in character to those in 



German, but also 'questions to be answered in 
German have been introduced from the fifth lesson 
and connected reading-matter from the sixth lesson 
onward.' The reading-matter, comprising prov- 
erbs, riddles, rimes and short stories, is well 
chosen and recommends itself also for its moderate 
length, most of the passages not exceeding a dozen 
lines. 

With Dr. Becker the connected reading matter 
is not a side-issue, but the very foundation of her 
working material. Questions to be answered in 
German play, of course, a prominent part in a 
book which is intended to give continuous practice 
of the spoken language in the class-room. The 
Elements of German combines the lesson-book and 
the reader and covers accordingly, in its sixty-seven 
lessons, more than twice as much time as either 
Beginning German or the Essentials of Ger- 
man. No effort has been made to restrict the 
vocabulary which comprises about 2,000 words, 
while that of Professor Vos's book numbers about 
1,200. The prose selections are rather long ; this 
was, however, hardly avoidable in the scheme upon 
which the hook is constructed. But a serious 
objection is that the style is too difficult in such 
pieces as Deutsehes Sehulwesen, Deutschland, Die 
deutschen Stadte, Die deutsche Geschiehte, and 
that here as well as elsewhere, e. g. in the historical 
(?) Prim von Hamburg, a rather large number of 
faulty expressions and wrong statements are 
found. 1 

1 §270. Diese Schlacht heiszt " FehrbelUn" nach dem 
Namen des Ortes, worm manfocht. 

Von nun an ist der Prims . . . selbst beherrseht gewesen. 

§ 273. Der Prinz, dessen Seele gerechi war. 

Der Kurfurst, dessen Seele diese Antwort erwartet hatte. 

§ 375. Wenn [der Fucks'] sick einem altern Studenten 
anschlieszt, so heiszt er " Leibfuchs." 

§ 384. Auch seine [Deutschlands] naturliehen Anlagen 
sind oft bewundert worden. 

§ 522. Viele [Stadte] lassen sick bis zu den mittekdter- 
lichen Zeiten zuriickfuhren. 

[Einige Handelsstadte] die dwrch ihren TJmgang mit Eng- 
land . . . etwas Kosmopolitisches an sich haben. 

§ 531. Die Deutschen . . . ohne sich [von den Rimem] 
unterordnen zu lassen. 

Diese machtige Migration. 

Zu einen zvsammengefugten Volhe vmrde Deutschland erst 
wieder dwrch die Erhebung Karls des Oroszen, der vm Jahre 
800 n. Chr. Kaiser des berilhmten Seiligen Romischen 
Reiches vmrde. 

§ 534. Die ndehste Epoche, die man in Betracht Ziehen soU. 
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The poetical selections, which are not original, are, 
of course, not open to a similar criticism of form. 
They are well chosen — with the possible exception 
of ' Sonntag morgen ' — but granting that ' poetry 
as the language of emotion is a more or less arti- 
ficial — often a highly artificial — form of expres- 
sion,' it does not seem wise to use it so exten- 
sively for the illustration of grammatical rules. 

As to the way in which this connected reading- 
matter is employed, Dr. Becker says in the Pref- 
ace, p. 1 : 'The means by which the principles 
[of German grammar] are to be inculcated are 
inductive rather than deductive. The student is 
first given a literary unit — a story or poem 
selected because of its fitness to illumine the 
particular point to be studied. From this as a 
text the grammatical rule is inferred, etc' If 
Dr. Becker had succeeded in this program, it 
would have meant a great progress over a book 
in which the inductive method was successfully 
tried but without the ambition of offering literary 
units. I mean Collar's Shorter Eysenbaeh, Ginn 
& Co., 1893. But looking over the 57 lessons 
which offered a splendid field for such an experi- 
ment, — leaving the ten review lessons out of con- 
sideration — we find that only twelve begin with a 
literary unit. And of this dozen, four (29-32 
incl. ) follow a lesson which anticipates the gram- 
matical principle of the group, five others (37, 39, 
43, 64, 66) similarly only continue the subject 
taught in a previous one. So there are actually 
left four lessons (3, 4, 10, 21) in which the 
inductive principle has been applied ; and in 
criticism of these four, it must be said that the 
poem used in lesson 4 (Verb : First and Second 
Person, Possessives) gives no examples of the 
second person nor of possessives, and that the 
story used in lesson 21 (Indicative Pluperfect) 
offers eleven illustrations of the third person sing- 
ular, but none of the five other possible forms. 

In the distribution of the grammatical material, 
Professor Vos shows the greatest conservatism, 
while with the two other authors, we notice some 
interesting innovations. 

Friedrich, der am besten bezeichnet wird durch den Namen, 
den ihm sein Volk gegeben, " der alte Fritz." 

[Friedrich,, der\ die stolzen Armeen Zudwig XTV schlug. 

Des siegenden Napoleons. 

Niederlage zu Jena (1805). Twice I 

Die Kronung des deutschen Kaisers WUhelm I zuVersailles. 



Taking up the verb first, we find that Professor 
Vos begins with the auxiliaries and does not treat 
the conjugation of the verb (weak and strong) until 
the 1 0th lesson. The strong verbs appear in lessons 
16th and 17th in the historic battle-array of the 
seven groups. 2 

Dr. Becker follows a novel and ingenious plan, 
makingthe verb the ' leit-motif of the book. ' The 
book is divided into ten chapters, each one of which 
has as a main theme some form of the verb which 
is to be thoroughly learned. Subsequent lessons 
treat of the main features of the verb form in 
question, supplemented later by the other forms of 
the language and by the syntax which the student 
is required to learn during the first year of his high- 
school German or the first six months of German in 
college.' The subjects of the ten chapters are : 1, 
Indicative Singular Present ; 2, Indicative Singu- 
lar Perfect ; 3, Indicative Preterite ; 4, Indica- 
tive Pluperfect ; 5, [Indicative] Future and Future 
Perfect ; 6, Reflexive Verbs ; 7, Passive Voice ; 
8, Modal Auxiliaries ; 9, The Subjunctive ; 10, 
Imperative, Compounds, Infinitives, Participles. 
In Dr. Bierwirth's book, the student starts at 
once with the present and past of weak verbs (1) 
and strong verbs (2), lesson 3 gives present and 
past of haben, sein and werden. Having thus 
secured forms enough to make sentences which 
are in no danger of being classed as 'Ollen- 
dorffian, ' he drops the verb inflection to take it up 
again with the 17th lesson. 

As both Dr. Becker and Dr. Bierwirth use 
strong verbs from the very beginning, their pupils 
are quite familiar with the 'Ablaut' when this 
class of verbs is studied systematically. Their 
attention is, therefore, concentrated on the most 
difficult forms, viz., the second and third person 
singular present indicative and the second singular 
imperative. But mark the difference ! Dr. Bier- 
wirth gives a whole lesson each to the indicative 
forms and to the imperative, Dr. Becker crowds 
all the information in one single lesson. In the 
inflection of nouns, all three authors endeavor to 
suppress minor details. Otherwise this subject 
does not lend itself readily to innovations. So 
nothing calls for comment in the treatment it finds 
with Professor Vos (lessons 4-8 incl. ). As in his 

2 In a new edition, certain changes in the type-setting 
seem desirable so as to produce greater uniformity. 
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systematic grammar, Elements of German, Dr. 
Bierwirth does away with the term : Weak declen- 
sion of nouns, speaking simply of a fourth class. 
It is of more importance that the unruly group of 
irregular and mixed nouns is not taken up until 
lesson 18, when the general rules have had time to 
sink into the student's mind. 

Dr. Becker again proceeds quite unconvention- 
ally. Nominative and accusative singular of nouns 
come in chapter i, genitive and dative in chapter 
ii ; the third chapter gives the plural of nouns and 
then the strong, weak and mixed declensions. 

To the inflection of the adjective and the pronom- 
inals Dr. Bierwirth pays an unusual amount of at- 
tention, again following the line of procedure as laid 
down in his larger grammar. While both Profes- 
sor Vos and Dr. Becker offer all the rules about 
the adjective in one lesson, Dr. Bierwirth devotes 
to the subject no less than four lessons and besides, 
he gives two lessons more to the declension of 
pronominals. This group of six lessons (10-15 
incl. ) is typical of the clearness of presentation, 
the pedagogical skill displayed throughout the 
whole book. 

Turning now to the subject of word-order, we 
note that the Essentials presents the inverted 
order in the 11th lesson, the transposed in the 
14th. According to the Table of Contents, the 
Elements takes up the word-order only in the 
42d lesson. As a matter of fact, both inverted 
and transposed order have been used casually from 
the third lesson on ; with the 9th lesson, the drill 
of the inverted order begins, with lesson 25, that 
of the transposed order. 

Dr. Bierwirth introduces the subject in the third 
lesson ! This is one advantage of his ' old 
fashioned' method. 

The rules about the subjunctive in conditional 
sentences call for no special remarks. They are 
well presented in the three books. Only the type : 
' Wenn er reieh ware, hatte er das nieht getan ' 
seems unknown to the writers. Or was it rejected 
as beyond the scope of their books? Professor 
Vos's treatment of the subjunctive in indirect 
statement (lesson 25) deserves most praise for its 
lucidity and completeness. 8 In Beginning Ger- 

8 In § 150, 3 mention of the future tenses ought to have 
been made with regard to substitutions. 



man I miss here (lesson 30) the following impor- 
tant points, 1) a definite rule that the indicative 
preterite of the direct discourse becomes the perfect 
(or pluperfect) subjunctive in indirect discourse, 
and 2) a rule also as to the way in which the 
imperative of direct statement is expressed in 
indirect statement. I am fully aware, however, 
that these omissions may be the result of a delibe- 
rate rejection, neither grammatical point belonging 
necessarily to the fundamental facts of German 
grammar. 

Perhaps no group of lessons in the Elements 
shows so clearly the good and the weak points of 
the work as the first half of the tenth chapter, 
which takes up the indirect discourse. The scope 
of the book allows of a much more extensive treat- 
ment than with the two other authors. So, lesson 
51 drills just the third person singular present 
while the following four cover all the tenses of 
the active and the passive. The selections are 
good, but the wording of the rules is at times 
singularly infelicitous, misleading or confusing. 
No mention is made of the fact that ' after a main 
verb in the present tense, it is not unusual to have 
the verb in the dependent clause remain in the 
indicative ' (see Vos, § 150, 5 ; also Bierwirth, p. 
100, 2). The definition in § 439 is inadequate, for 
such sentences as Ich zweifle, doss dem so ist or Er 
fragt, ob er Dieh spreehen kann are certainly 
' actual usage. ' The statement in § 445 lacks 
clearness, possibly because of wrong paragraphing. 
Dr. Becker has made a radical departure in the 
presentation of the paradigms of the subjunctive, 
substituting the preterite for the present wherever 
the latter does not differ from the indicative form. 
To justify this innovation, she says that ' in every 
case actual usage as found in modern writers and 
in accepted speech rather than grammatical 
tradition, has served as guide' (Preface, p. 3). 
This is certainly safe ground to take. But why 
does Dr. Becker limit (§ 444) the actual usage to 
the spoken language t And why does she state in 
§ 445 that the use of the preterite subjunctive 
instead of the present subjunctive is equally 
correct for the third person singular? And to 
rob the paradigm definitely of all its value, in the 
following lessons we read that perfect and plu- 
perfect forms are used indiscriminately for indirect 
quotation, § 449 (even in the first person singular 
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as paradigm § 450 shows ! ), and similarly future 
forms and conditional forms, § 457. 4 

The subject of pronunciation has been treated 
most fully and, therefore, most satisfactorily by 
Professor Vos. Not only does he devote to it an 
introductory chapter of 17 pp., based in substance 
on Hempl's German Orthography and Phonology, 
but ' ' in the body of the work as well, care has 
been taken to make the pronunciation of individual 
words clear as regards both quantity and accent." 
Dr. Bierwirth gives eight pages to a chapter on 
pronunciation, which seems hardly adequate (see 
e. g. the modified vowels). In the lessons on 
compounded verbs (24-26), the use of accents is 
carried through ; in the word-lists of other lessons, 
no system seems to be adhered to, e. g. lesson 14 : 
der Mb'nat April. 

In Dr. Becker's book, the chapter on pronun- 
ciation covers three pages only ! Under Umlaut, 
we miss e > I, which a reference in § 147 leads 
one to look for in Appendix, Section 7. Quite 
erroneous are the statements : ' eu (aw) resembles 
oy in boy (with greater stress on second part of diph- 
thong)' and ' 3 very much like German e (as in 
they).' qu is not mentioned at all. From the 
fact that Professor Vos and Dr. Bierwirth agree 
in giving to u in qu and to w in sehw and «w the 
bilabial pronunciation, one might be led to think 
that there existed practical unanimity on this 
point. But Professor Hempl recognizes the bila- 
bial and the labiodental values, and the Deutsche 
Biihnenaussprache von Theodor Siebs, 2. aufl., 
1901, p. 59, distinctly warns against the former 
pronunciation, insisting everywhere on the latter. 

To illustrate the way in which the general vocab- 
ularies are especially adapted to the needs of the 
beginner, I give an illustration each for a noun 
and a verb. 

Bierwirth : das Madchen, die Mddehen, girl. 
Vos : Madchen, das, -s, — girl. 
Becker : das Madchen, -s, — girl. 
Bierwirth : aufstehen, stand auf, ist aufge- 

standen, rise, get up. 
Vos : aufstehen, stv., aux. sein, to get up, rise. 
Becker : aufstehen, stv., to get up {sein). 

4 For a clear statement of the main points of this in- 
tricate subject, the author is referred to Behaghel, Die 
deatsehe Spraehe, 2. Auflage, Leipzig: 6. Freytag, 1902, pp. 
327-329. 



The absence of an Index seems a serious omission 
in Dr. Becker's book, with its 334 pages and its 
'practical' treatment of the subjects, which, e. g., 
presents the irregular imperative forms in lesson 
13 (heading missing) under the general title of 
Chapter in. Indicative Preterite, Plurals. Profes- 
sor Vos gives an Index on pp. 219-222 — an after- 
thought, one might be inclined to think, as it is 
not mentioned in the table of contents. 

Dr. Bierwirth' s Index is found on pp. 213-214 ; 
this, however, refers to subjects only, the references 
to the treatment of individual words appearing in 
the general vocabularies. This is a procedure I 
find first employed in Brandt's German Grammar, 
Allyn and Bacon (first edition, 1884). 

It is quite customary in elementary lesson-books 
to add an appendix in which the paradigms of the 
declensions and conjugations, the strong verbs are 
given. Professor Vos offers instead of the para- 
digms of the declensions, some rules of the deter- 
mination of gender. In the other books this 
appendix has been enlarged to a synopsis of the 
elements of grammar, and comprises not only the 
essentials of accidence but also of syntax. It is 
meant to be used for ready reference and for review, 
and the independence of this part of the books is 
best proved by the fact that Dr. Bierwirth plans 
to have his Abstract of grammar, about 90 pp., 
published separately, while the Appendix of Dr. 
Becker's Elements, about 70 pp., has actually 
been incorporated in Easy German Stories edited 
by T. S. Allen and M. Batt, Chicago : Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1903. 

About the presentation of the facts of inflection 
in the Appendix little need be said. It is a good 
idea ' to present each page in a form which will 
render classification and enumeration graphic, in 
order that visualization may assist memory.' It 
would have been better, if the article had found its 
place among the pronouns, for then a repetition of 
forms would have been avoided, and no one can 
be expected to look for the inflection of dieser or 
mein under the topic : Article. The pronouns are 
placed, as in Dr. Bierwirth' s Elements of German 
— why did not the Chicago author avoid the use 
of this same title? — after the noun and before the 
adjective. 

In the Abstract of grammar there appears a 
novel arrangement of the facts of nominal inflec- 
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tion. After the verbs is given a Chapter II on 
Odd or Unclassified Inflections (personal pronouns, 
reflexive, reciprocal and intensive pronouns, de- 
monstrative and relative pronoun der, interrogative 
and relative pronouns wer and was, indefinite 
pronouns), then III Complete Strong Inflection, 
IV Defective Strong Inflection, V Noun Inflec- 
tions, VI Double Inflection of a) Ordinary or 
Descriptive Adjectives, b) Certain Pronominals 
and Indefinite Numerals, c) Substantive Adjec- 
tives, d) Comparatives and Superlatives, e) Ordinal 
Numerals. § 101 gives a Summary of the Inflec- 
tion of Pronouns, Adjectives and Numerals, which 
makes one wonder why the V chapter was not 
put immediately after Chapter I, so as to avoid the 
splitting up of the other chapters which actually 
belong together. 

The reason for this novel plan is well set forth 
in the preface, which is otherwise entirely too 
laconic. We read there : ' If the initial difficulty 
for most English-speaking students of German lies 
in mastering the inflection, rather than in grasping 
the uses of the parts of speech, or what we call 
syntax, it ought to be more practical to group 
different parts of speech under the same type of 
inflection than to group different types of inflection 
under the same part of speec'h.' 

Another point of excellence — which, to be sure, 
appeared before in Dr. Bierwirth's Elements of 
German — is that in the paradigms of the active 
voice, all the simple forms, including the imper- 
ative, the infinitive and the participles, are given 
before the compound forms. 

The fundamental difference between the syntac- 
tical part of the Appendix and the Abstract 
is that Dr. Becker aims at a certain systematic 
treatment and completeness, e. g., sections 106-108, 
112, 130, 148, 209, while Dr. Bierwirth confines 
himself to those matters in which German usage 
differs most from English. 

The rules and definitions in the Abstract, partly 
literally repeated from the 'lessons,' partly en- 
larging upon them, e. g., in the list of prepositions, 
the group of irregular and mixed nouns, are all 
models of precision. 

The statements in the Appendix sometimes lack 
clearness and completeness, e. g., section 184, 
where I miss the possible substitutes for the perfect 
tense and the future tenses in the subjunctive of 



indirect quotation. Or are we to believe that 
only the preterite subjunctive has lost the sig- 
nificance of past time, that the preterite crept 
into £he present, without the pluperfect and the 
conditionals following suit ? Similarly, in the 
examples of the same section, the conditionals 
should appear by the side of the futures. 

In conclusion, I mention a curious slip which 
occurs in all three books : the appearance of those 
non-existent passive participles : gelobt werdend 
and gelobt worden. This seems another proof of 
the ' sway of the traditional methods of teaching 
the dead languages,' of which Dr. Bierwirth 
speaks with feeling in his Preface, p. iii. 



Max P. Blau. 
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EEENCH LITEBATUKE. 

Le Roman d'un jeune homme pauvre, par Octave 
Feuillet, edited, with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary, by James D. Bbunbk, Ph. D. 
Boston : D. C. Heath and Co., 1904. 

One of my Classical colleagues tells me that he 
is weary of the text-book with vocabulary and 
means to return to the little text and big diction- 
ary. However general this feeling may be in the 
Classical field, the output of our large houses for 
the last few months shows the trend in the depart- 
ment of Modern Languages to be quite the other 
way. The time-saving vocabulary is in demand 
and Heath and Co. in Professor Bruner's edition 
of Le jeune homme pauvre have added another to 
their long list of school and college texts. This 
volume is the more acceptable because of its ex- 
cellent and very complete vocabulary, but I am 
inclined to think that a phonetic transcription, 
showing the pronunciation of each word, would 
have vastly increased its usefulness. There ought 
to be such an addendum to the second edition. 

For a first edition, the book is remarkably free 
from errata. I have, however, noted the following : 

Page 13, line 11, le Vai should beje I'ai. 
Page 14, line 26, vous avee should be vous avez. 
Page 16, line 13, grevee should be grevee. 



